EDUCATION AND THE CIVILIZATION-BUILDING PROCESS
were taught to read and write Latin and to count on their fingers, with pebbles, or
with an abacus. In comparison with Greek schools of the time, instruction in music
and gymnastics seems to have been lacking in Roman schools. These schools were
private and voluntary, with little supervision by the state. The pedagogue who took
the boys to school and acted as guardian was prominent in Roman education as well as
in Greek. He sometimes even acted as tutor or teacher, for in an upper-class household
he was often a Greek slave who was quite equal to such a role. Inasmuch as elementary
education was a private affair, it is clear that Roman education was designed princi-
pally for the upper classes who could afford to buy their children an education.
Marrou believes that the earliest Roman elementary schools date as far back as
the seventh or sixth century B.C. to the Etruscan period of Rome antedating the
Republic. The Etruscans had a written language related to Greek and thus presumably
had literary schools to teach the language as early as 600 B.C. Since the Latins took
their alphabet from the Etruscans, they may have adopted their primary school
education too.8
By the fifth century B.C. class distinctions in Rome were fairly well established.
At the top were the patricians who were principally the large landowners, traders, and
stock raisers. Then came the plebs, or plebeian classes, composed of the free persons
who owned their own small plots of land. Finally, there were the slaves, who had no
political or economic rights. The most significant development in the fourth century
B.C. was the growth of the free plebs made up of new urbanites-shopkeepers,
tradesmen, and skilled workers. Guilds, or associations of workmen (collegia), were
formed to establish standards of workmanship and to give certain privileges to the
guild members. The political power of the plebs, channeled through the popular
Assembly and the citizen army, grew at the expense of the Senate.
The boy of a patrician family during the republic was taught to ride, box, swim,
and use the spear. Girls were taught by their mothers the details of managing a home
and were trained in the conduct becoming to a Roman woman who held a relatively
high position in Roman homes and society. At the age of sixteen or eighteen the
Roman youth put on the dress of a citizen and accompanied his father to the Forum
and to the public religious ceremonies. He thus learned the ideals and duties of a
citizen, set forth not as theoretical abstractions but as matters of everyday practice
and action. This type of education applied only to the upper-class families associated
with the senatorial class. Children of the plebs and slaves received only enough
instruction to enable them to fulfill whatever economic, religious, and military duties
might be required of them. The failure to provide widespread educational opportunity
for the plebeian during the heyday of Rome's economic and political power may have
been one of the most costly mistakes the Romans ever made.
The consequences began to show up during the second century B.C. when the
class of free plebs declined rapidly from casualties of the Punic and eastern wars.
Returning veterans could not keep their lands in cultivation. As they fell into debt or
lost their lands, they stayed on as tenants or hired hands. Or they migrated to the
cities, swelling the urban classes of unemployed, alienated, and uneducated plebeians.
8Ibid., pp. 333-334.